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II.— SOME GERMANIC ETYMOLOGIES. 1 

It is now nearly thirty years since I studied Sanskrit and 
Comparative Philology at the University of Leipzig, with 
Curtius, Leskien, Osthoff, Hubschmann, and Brngmann. In 
my book on the Sumerian family laws, which I published in 
1879, 2 I remarked that the principles of comparative philology 
were practically unknown to Semitic grammarians, and that 
Assyriologists, therefore, would have to get their linguistic 
equipment from Indo-European scholars ; but, with the excep- 
tion of Professor Brockelmann, 3 of Konigsberg, hardly any 
Semitic scholar has followed my advice. My investigation 
of Semitic phonetics, which I published, in 1889, in the first 
part of the Johns Hopkins Contributions to Assyriology and 
Comparative Semitic Grammar, 4 is to the majority of Semitic 
scholars still a book with seven seals, although one of the 
greatest authorities in the domain of phonetics, E. Sievers 
stated on p. 14 of his Metrische Studien (Leipzig, 1901) that 
he agreed on all essential points with my views concerning the 
Semitic consonants (JAOS 22, 14). 

I have recently devoted special attention to etymological re- 
search, and as it is very important for work in this interesting 
field to have as many semasiological parallels as possible, 1 
have always studied the etymologies of the Indo-European 
equivalents of the Semitic terms which I investigated, especially 

1 Presented at the meeting of the American Oriental Society, April 
18, 1906. 

'Die sumerischen Familiengesetze (Leipzig, 1879), p. 11, 4; cf. ibid. 
the remarks at the end of note 3 on p. 20 and ZDMG 34, 763. 

3 See my note on the first edition (Berlin, 1899) of his Syriac gram- 
mar (second edition, 1905) JAOS 22, 14; cf. Brockelmann's papers 
ZDMG 57. 628; 58, 518; 59. 629. 

* Die semitischen S prachlante und Hire Umschrift in Beitrage zur 
Assyriologie und vergleichenden semitischen Sprachwissenschaft, edited 
by Friedrich Delitzsch and Paul Haupt, vol. 1, part I (Leipzig, 18 
pp. 249-267. This article was written in 1887; see /. c, p. 266, n. 
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the explanations given in the latest edition (1905) of Kluge's 
Etymologisches Worterbuch der deutschen Sprache, 1 Hermann 
Menge's new Griechisch-D eutsches Schulworterbuch mit be- 
sonderer Beriicksichtigung der Etymologie (Berlin, 1903), and 
the etymological remarks in Dr. Murray's New English Dic- 
tionary on Historical Principles, issued by the Clarendon Press. 

In one of his last prophecies, the preaching of repentance 
during Sennacherib's invasion (701 b. c.) the prophet Isaiah 
says of Jerusalem : ' 

Thy silver is changed to dross, 
Thy wine is mahul. 

Mahul is generally derived from the post-Biblical verb mahdl, 
to circumcise." Circumcised wine is supposed to mean vinum 
castratum, or wine mixed with water. This is the translation 
given in the Authorized Version as well as in the Revised 
Version. In French, coupage, German Verschneiden (i, e., 
castration) means to ' doctor ' wine by blending or adding al- 
cohol (as in the case of sherry and port). But castration and 
circumcision are two very different operations, and circumcision 

1 Cf. my remarks on heifer, German F'drse in Beitrage sur Assyri- 
ologie etc., vol. 1, p. 114. I still believe that Germ. Farre, fem. F'drse, 
Eng. heifer, Greek iropric, may be Semitic loanwords (Heb. par, young 
bull, fem. pardh =pardt, Assyr. pilrtu). The suggestion that the 
Anglo-Saxon heahfore might mean ' highfarer,' i. e. ' high-goer,' or 
' high-stepper,' is not satisfactory. I believe with the Oxford Dictionary 
that the applicability of such a name is not apparent. See also Muss- 
Arnolt, Semitic and other Glosses to Kluge's Worterbuch (reprinted 
from Modern Language Notes, vol. 5, No. 8), Baltimore, 1890, p. 24. 
Ibid. p. 46 Muss-Arnolt mentions my combination of lecken in the 
Biblical phrase wider den Stachel lecken or locken (Acts 9, 5) with 
to lick = to beat, Germ, schlagen. Greek npbc nivrpov AaKri^eiv, Lat. 
contra stimulum calcare. To Kc£=:Germ. schlagen may be connected 
with leg; a leg of veal is called in Southern Germany a Kalbsschlegel, 
from schlagen; in Northern Germany: Kalbskeule; cf. German keilen 
= schlagen; Keule = club, cudgel. I have given some new Germanic 
etymologies in my address on Purim, published in vol. 25, of the 
Journal of Biblical Literature (New York, 1906). 

a See the translation of Isaiah in the Polychrome Bible (New York, 
1808), p. 44. 

3 See note 11 to my paper on the etymology of Heb. mohel, circum- 
ciser, in the American Journal of Semitic Languages, July, 1906. 
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in the Old Testament symbolizes purification and improvement, 
but not adulteration and deterioration. Heb. mahul in Isaiah 
1, 22 means, not circumcised, but dreggish or ropy. The term 
ropy means stringy, i. e. capable of being drawn into threads. 
The Century Dictionary says: Wine is called ropy when it 
shows a milky or flaky sediment and an oily appearance when 
poured out. In Addison's version of Vergil's Georgics we find : 

They hoard up glue, whose clinging drops, 
Like pitch or bird-lime, hang in stringy ropes. 

The Isaianic lines should be rendered : 

How is she become a harlot, 

The faithful city ! * 
O Zion, full of justice, 

Where right abode, 
Thy silver is changed to dross, 

Thy wine is ropy. 2 

Heb. mahul, ropy, stringy, dreggish is connected with the 
Arabic verb mdhala,* to drag, i. e. to move or proceed slowly, 
to hang behind with a retarding tendency, to lag in the rear. 
The derivative muhl means especially dregs of olives or marc, 
also the liquid running from a putrescent corpse, and the cor- 
responding Talmudic term mdh a l has the same meaning. The 
connection between slowness, tardiness, sluggishness, laziness, 
idleness, foulness, filthiness, rottenness, is known to any charity 
agent; and the German faul means not only rotten, but also 
sluggish, lazy, idle. At German schools you can hear the em- 
phatic compounds stinkend faul or even mistmadenfaul, literally 
as lazy as maggots in dung. 

The Isaianic term mahul, ropy, stringy, dreggish, 4 led me to 
investigate the etymology of our English word dregs and its 

*Each line has 3 + 2 beats; cf. my translation of Psalm 23 (in Eng- 
lish, German, and Assyrian) in the American Journal of Semitic 
Languages, vol. 21 (April, 1905), pp. 137-8. 

2 In German, ropy wine is called fadig, schleimig, olig, weich, zah, 
lang. 

3 See my paper on the Heb. stem nahdl, to rest, in the American 
Journal of Semitic Languages, vol. 22 (April, 1906), p. 206, n. 36. 

4 Latin vinum fceculentum. 
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synonym, marc. Marc means the refuse which remains after 
the pressure of grapes or other fruit. The word is borrowed 
from the French. The refuse of pressed grapes is called in 
French: marc de raisins, and marc de cafe means coffee- 
grounds. In the Oxford Dictionary marc is derived from 
marcher which means, not only to march, but also to tread, to 
crush. Originally the juice was squeezed from the grapes by 
treading. In the opening lines of the Song of Vengeance at 
the beginning of c. 63 of the Book of Isaiah we read : 1 

Who advances, all spattered with crimson, 
than vintagers' garments more ruddy? a 
^ Alone, have I trodden a wine-vat, v 

and spilled on the ground all the juices ; 

and this is explained by the glosses : 

(a) Say, wherefore is red thine apparel, 

and thy garments like one treading grapes? 
(/3) Triumphantly, 16, I am speaking, 
after a notable victory. 
Of peoples not one was there with me. 
In anger I trod them, 

and stamped them in fury. 2 
Their juices besprinkled my garments, 
defiled was all my apparel. 

Similarly the etymological equivalent of our verb to walk 
means in German to full cloth, just as we find in early English: 
walk-mill (= German Walkmiihle) for fulling-mill. The Heb. 
verb kibbes, to wash garments, means in Assyrian: to tread, 
and our verb to full corresponds to the French fouler, to tread ; 
fouler des raisins means to press grapes ; foulerie is used both 
for wine-press and fulling-mill. The German word for wine- 

1 See my restoration of the text in No. 163 (June, 1903) of the 
Johns Hopkins University Circulars, p. 49. 

2 Apart from this line, which has 2 + 2 beats, the hemistichs have 
3 beats. Lines with 2 + 2 beats are combined with double-hemistichs 
of 3 + 3 beats in David's Dirge on Saul and Jonathan, also in the Song 
of Lamech. See my metrical translation (in English, German, and 
Assyrian) of David's elegy in No. 163 (June, 1903) of the Johns 
Hopkins University Circulars, pp. 55-6, and my translation of the Song 
of Lamech in the American Journal of Semitic Languages, vol. 20 
(April, 1904), p. 164. 
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press, Keller, is the Latin calcatura, treading, and in Switzer- 
land a wine-press is called Trott (from treten, to tread). 

In the Century Dictionary marc is derived from Latin 
emarcus (or its Celtic original) which is said to mean ' a kind 
of wine of middling quality.' This Gallic word emarcus, how- 
ever, probably means ' made from marc' The French name 
for this wine, which is made by steeping in water the skins, 
etc., of pressed grapes, is piquette, German Tresterwein 1 or 
Lauer. This term may be combined with the verb lauern — 
to lie in wait, to lurk, to lurch, just as lee = French lie is con- 
nected with to lie = to settle, so that lees means originally 
' sediment.' Weak coffee made by boiling coffee-grounds is 
called in certain parts of Germany Lurke. The old English 
name for inferior cider made from the refuse of apples, after 
the juice has been pressed out for cider, is ciderkin. 

Marc cannot be derived either from the Gallic emarcus or 
from the French marcher; but it may be identical with the 
German Mark, English marrow. Marrow means not only the 
medullary matter of bone, but also the pulp of fruit. The or- 
iginal Germanic form was *mazga = Avestan masga; the r is 
due to rhotacism. Marrow is generally combined with Latin 
mergere, to dip, English to merge; but this explanation is not 
satisfactory. German Mark, marrow, however, is connected 
with the German adjective ausgemergelt 2 which means ' ener- 
vated.' The original meaning is ' marrowless, sapless.' An 
ausgemergelter Wustling is a man who has drained the cup 
to the bottom or to the dregs, sounded the depths of vice, 
sapping his strength. I do not believe that this sap is identical 
with the military term sap — to undermine; it may be a pri- 
vative verb meaning ' to deprive of the sap,' just as we say 
to stone raisins, to sprout potatoes, to skin an animal, to brain 
an enemy, to worm a dog, etc. The English etymological 
equivalent of ausgemergelt is marcid = shrunken, wasted away- 

1 Greek olvog Tpvyq<pavtoc . The English equivalent of German 
Trester or Treber (or Tr'dber) is draff. Trester stands for trefstir. 
For the connections of draff with dregs (Greek rpiiyec) see below, 
p. 159, 1. 13. 

2 Mergel is the German equivalent of marl, French marne. Marl 
is used as manure. Kluge explains Mergel as fette Diingererde. Cf.. 
also French merde = Lat. merda. 
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Marcid means originally ' squeezed out like marc or dregs,' 
just as we say ' pumped out ' for breathless, exhausted. The 
Latin prototype for marc is not the Gallic word emarcus, but 
amurca, or amurga = Greek dpopyij, denoting the watery part 
which runs out when olives are pressed. 'Ap>pyij comes from 
dnepyeiv, to squeeze, which is probably akin to dpAyetv, to 
milk. In English we have the adjective amurcous = full of 
dregs or lees, dreggish, feculent. As a rule, dpe'pyw means ' to 
pluck, to pick ' ; it is connected with 6p6pywp.i, to wipe off. 
In our colloquial phrase to milk a friend's purse, we use milk 
in the sense of draining the contents, exhausting, just as 
dragged may mean ' physically exhausted.' Drag, dreg, drain, 
drail, draggle, drabble, drab, draff, drawl, dredge are all con- 
nected with draw. 1 

Dregs denotes the sediment of liquors, the more solid par- 
ticles which settle at the bottom of a solution or other liquid; 
it means especially a thick or turbid sediment and is synonymous 
with feces, excrement, refuse, rubbish. Now it is clear in the 
first place that dreg is identical with the good old German 
word Dreck which means dirt, mire, mud, dung; in a more 
emphatic compound (Sch . . ssdreck) it is used especially of 
feces, excrements. Schnepfendreck is the term for the con- 
tents of the intestines of snipes, which are served on toast as 
a special delicacy. Our dreggy = foul, muddy, feculent, cor- 
responds in some respects exactly to the German dreckig. Hall 
Caine uses draggy instead of dreggy: the roads were soft and 
draggy. 2 This shows the connection between dreg and drag. 
The verb to dredge = to remove mud and silt from the bottom 
of a harbor or river, etc., is merely a byform of drag. 
Dredge means- also a mixture of oats and barley sown together, 
but formerly it was synonymous with meslin (or niaslin) = 
a mixture of rye and wheat. 8 To dredge may be a privative 

'To draw is not cognate with Latin trahere, but with German 
tragen, to carry. To carry may mean to lead or draw mentally. For 
the German adjective trdge • = sluggish, originally 'dragging,' cf. 
dreggy = foul = German faul= trdge; see below, p. 160, n. 2. 

2 Quoted in the Oxford Dictionary. Draggy is not given in the 
Century Dictionary. 

3 For the connection of dredge and dregs we may bear in mind that 
we speak of the dregs of society, German die Hefe des Volks, French 
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verb, so that to dredge a harbor would be originally to ' un- 
dreg' it, to remove the dregs. Also draggle, bedraggle, and 
drabble are connected with drag and dreg. Draggle is the 
frequentative of drag, just as drawl is a modern frequentative 
of draw. To drawl means ' to drag out the words.' Draggled 
or bedraggled means befouled (German beschmutzt, verdreckt, 
for which the common people use beschissen). 1 ' Draggle is 
generally supposed to mean to make a thing dirty by allowing 
it to drag through mire, etc., but it may be derived from 
drag = dreg. In the same way a drag-net is not simply a net to 
be dragged, but a net to be drawn on the bottom of a river, etc.. 
i. e. a ground-net. I stated that to drain was connected with 
draw and drag, and I referred to our phrase to drain the cup 
to the bottom or to the dregs (French, boire le calice jusqu'a 
la lie). Drag is a secondary form of draw. To drag means 
to draw or pull something which is heavy or resists motion; 
the intransitive verb means to move heavily or slowly, to ad- 
vance or progress slowly. Dreg may mean originally a thick 
or turbid sediment which is viscous and glutinous, sticky, 
clammy. 2 Drag refers to the ground or bottom of a thing. 
The German word z'dhe, which is used in some connections 
for viscous, French visqueux, is not connected with the verb 
Ziehen, to draw, to drag, but is the regular etymological equiv- 
alent of our tough. We speak of tough clay, tough phlegm 
or mucus. Phlegmatic means originally full of phlegm. 

After this ' phlegmatic ' discussion I will proceed to the ety- 
mology of a more sanguine subject, viz. the etymology of the 

la lie du peuple, la lie du genre humain (= le rebut de I'humanite) . 
We use the term canaille for rabble, and canaille means also a mixture 
of the coarser particles of flour and fine bran. Cf. also drabble 
(—draggle) for rabble and the Shakespearean drab = prostitute. For 
the etymologie of French K<?=lees, see above, p. 158, 1. 10. 

a This word besch. .ssen means also to cheat and throws some light 
on the etymology of the English verb which is generally regarded as 
a clipped form of escheat. Cf. Old French eschiter = chier and the 
phrase il a chie dans mon panier, etc. = he has cheated me. Our term 
shyster seems to be a corruption of Ger. Sch . . sskerl. 

2 Cf. the remarks on the German adjective trage (= sluggish) which 
is used also of the water of a sluggish stream. Cf. above, p. 159, 
n. 1. Instead of trage you can say schleichend, and the verb schlei- 
chen seems to be connected with slow. 
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word bride. I have just published in the April number of the 
American Journal of Semitic Languages an article on the 
Hebrew stem nahdl, to rest, which is mistranslated in all our 
Hebrew dictionaries. Nahdl is akin to mahdl, from which the 
Isaianic mahul, dreggish, ropy, is derived. Both go back to 
the same root. In a note to this paper I have illustrated the 
development of Semitic triconsonantal stems from biconsonantal 
roots by discussing some of the words derived from the root 
kl, to hold, from which e. g. kiUdh, kidney ; kil'dim, two, and 
kalldh, bride, are derived. 1 KiH&h, kidney, means originally 
' held,' i. e. enclosed, capsulated, referring to the capsules of 
the kidneys and the fat in which they are imbedded. Kil'dim, 
two, denotes originally a brace, i. e. what is held together, 
coupled, a couple, a pair. 

As to kalldh, bride, some connect it with Aramaic kalila, 
crown, explaining it to mean ' she who is crowned.' 2 Friedrich 
Delitzsch in his Prolegomena (Leipzig, 1886) believed, it de- 
noted originally the closed bridal chamber, while W. Robert- 
son Smith, in his book Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia 
(Cambridge, 1885), p. 136, stated that the etymological sense 
was that of covering. I believe, however, that kalldh, bride, 
means ' held,' i. e. engaged, pledged, betrothed, affianced. 

The words for bride mean, both in Semitic and Indo-Eu- 
ropean, not only a woman recently married, but also a woman 
about to be married, and the term bride is used also for 
daughter-in-law. This is the meaning of the word in Gothic; 
also the French bru, which is a Germanic loanword, means 
daughter-in-law, and Greek vinty is used both for bride and 
daughter-in-law (Matt. 10, 35; Luke 12, 53)/" just as Heb. 

1 See my paper Semitic Verbs derived from Particles in the Amer- 
ican Journal of Semitic Languages, July, 1906, p. 207. 

2 Not only the bride wore a bridal crown, but also the bridegroom ; 
cf. my translation of Cant. 3, 11 in my Book of Canticles (Chicago, 
1902), pp. 4, 25 = American Journal of Semitic Languages, vol. 18, 
pp. 194, 215. 

3 Cf. for this passage 11. 20-28 of the second tablet of the cuneiform 
incantations known as the surfiu series, translated in H. Zimmern's 
Beitrage zur Kenntniss der babylonischen Religion (Leipzig, 1901), 
p. 3; see also my paper Babylonian Elements in the Levitic Ritual in 
vol. 19 of the Journal of Biblical Literature (1900), pp. 55-81, and 
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kalldh. In German the term Braut is never used after the 
wedding day ; while in English, bride means a woman recently 
married. This was the meaning of the word {brut) in Middle 
High German. 1 

The Oxford Dictionary states that bride is a woman just 
about to be married, or very recently married. The term is 
particularly applied on the day of the marriage and during the 
honeymoon, but it is frequently used from the proclamation 
of the banns, or other public announcement of the coming mar- 
riage. This is the German usage; as soon as a girl is engaged 
she is called in Germany a bride, while the term Braut is never 
used after the wedding. In the parliamentary debate on the 
allowance of Queen Victoria's fourth son, Prince Leopold, 
Duke of Albany, Gladstone was criticized for speaking of the 
Duke's fiancee, Princess Helen of Waldeck, as the bride. The 
Grand Old Man replied, he believed that colloquially a lady 
when engaged was often called a bride. This was met with 
Hear! hear! from some, and No! no! from others. The Ox- 
ford Dictionary adds: Probably bride-elect would have sat- 
isfied the critics. The posthumous son of Prince Leopold and 
Princess Helen is now Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 

Gladstone's use of bride in the sense of a lady engaged is 
more German than English ; but, as we shall see presently, it 
is the original meaning. The Oxford Dictionary states that 
the radical sense of the word is uncertain, adding that it may 
possibly be connected with the verb to brew, cook, make broth, 
a duty of a daughter-in-law in the primitive family. This ex- 
planation is just as fanciful as the old etymology of daughter 
which was supposed to mean milker. I stated in a note to my 
paper on Moses' Song of Triumph ' that Miriam might possibly 
mean milker. This etymology is at least as certain as the ex- 
planations that Miriam (or Mary) means rebellious or fat, 

chap, xvi of Jastrow's Religion Babyloniens und Assyriens, vol. i 
(Giessen, 1905), especially p. 325. 

1 Our word spouse (French epoux, fem. epouse) means originally not 
husband or wife, but promised, betrothed (Latin sponsus, sponsa). 
The French epousee means bride on the day of the marriage {la nou- 
velle mariee) or recently married. 

"American Journal of Semitic Languages, vol. 20 (April, 1904), p. 
152, n. *. 
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although Orientals consider a fat woman especially beautiful. 1 
Mephistopheles says in the second part of Gcethe's Faust 
(11. 7782-3 of the edition of the Bibliographische Institut) : 

Recht quammig, quabbig,' das bezahlen 
Mit hohem Preis Orientalen. 

Instead of explaining bride to mean broth-maker, we might 
interpret it as the bread-maker, our word bread being con- 
nected with the verb to brew. Heb. bashdl, to ripen, means 
both to cook and to bake. But the word cake is not akin to 
cook. Bride, however, has no connection with brew. 

Some are inclined to combine bride with Frutis, an Italian 
name of Venus mater, and Frutis is supposed to be identical 
with Aphrodite. The name Aphrodite, however, is probably 
a Greek adaptation of the Semitic Astarte, with ph for thf 
and Frutis, if it be Indo-European, may be connected with our 
fruit. Otfried Miiller believed it to be an Etruscan name. 
Etruscan was no Indo-European language. Professor V. 
Thomsen in his Remarques sur la parente de la langue etrusque 
(Copenhagen, 1899) thinks there may be some affinity between 
Etruscan and the eastern group of the northern Caucasian 

1 Fair as the moon is one of the most common comparisons in 
Arabic. A maiden is often addressed O Moon or O Full moon; see 
my Book of Canticles (Chicago, 1902), p. 25, below. According to 
Oriental ideas a moon-face, i. e. a full, round face is one of the prin- 
cipal features of beauty in a woman. It is not a doubtful compliment 
as the German term Vollmondsgesicht. Tennyson calls Maud the 
moon-faced darling of all. 

2 That is, flaccid, flabby, blubbery, bloated; French mollasse. 

3 Cf. my Bcitrdge zur assyrischen Lautlehre in the Nachrichten of the 
Royal Society of Gottingen (Apr. 25, 1883), p. 97, n. 3; Lagarde, Mit- 
theilungen, vol. 1 (Gottingen, 1884), p. 76, below, and the references 
given in the 14th edition of Gesenius' Hebrew lexicon (Leipzig, 1905), 
p. 572". See also Muss-Arnolt, Semitic Words in Greek and Latin 
(Transactions of the American Philological Association, vol. 23, 
1892), p. 55, below; p. 75, n. 12. Heb. Astdr'th instead of AsUr'th = 
Asidrt is a Q'ri like Jehovah for JahvSh; see the notes on the trans- 
lation of the Psalms in the Polychrome Bible (New York, 1898), p. 
163, 1. 41. The Jews substituted ids'/A = alaxvvti for the name of the 
heathen goddess. This explains Baal w ith the feminine article; 
7) BaaTi was read y alaxvvr/; see Critical Notes on Kings (in my Sacred 
Books of the Old Testament in Hebrew), p. 294, 1. 28. 
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languages (Lesghian, etc.). Several scholars are of the opin- 
ion that there is some connection between the language of the 
second species of the trilingual Akhsemenian cuneiform in- 
scriptions, known as Susian or Elamite, and the southern 
Caucasian language known as Georgian (or Grusian or 
Gruzinian). 1 In a paper published two years ago, in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Society of Bohemia, Karl Kramaf ad- 
vanced the theory that there was an affinity between Georgian 
and the language of the pre-Semitic aborigines of Babylonia, 
Sumerian. I pointed out some connection between Sumerian 
haruspicy and Etruscan ceremonies in my paper on Babylonian 
Elements in the Levitic Ritual. 2 

In this connection I should like to raise an Assyriological 
protest against Scheftelowitz's fanciful theories concerning 
cuneiform idioms. On p. 41 1 of the fifth volume of the Johns 
Hopkins Contributions to Assyriology, which has just been 
completed, Dr. Hiising, who has devoted special attention to 
the Susian or Elamite language, remarks that Friedrich De- 
litzsch has authorized him to state that Delitzsch had advised 
the editors of Kuhn's Zeitschrift not to publish Scheftelowitz's 
article. Dr. Hiising adds, we can say of every single page of 
Scheftelowitz's paper, it is a pity that it has been printed. 
Nearly two-thirds of all the forms and words given by Schef- 
telowitz are wrong. 

There is no certain trace of the word bride outside the 
Teutonic group. I believe that bride must be connected with 
bridle. After a girl is engaged, she is no longer free, at least 
in Europe, but bridled, restrained, pledged. In Germany a 
girl, when engaged, often says: Ich bin gebunden, ich bin 
nicht mehr frei; and a man, who desires to be released of an en- 
gagement, says: Gieb mich frei. In early English we find 
bride in the sense of bridle, e. g. he took him by the bride. 
Bride is the common word for bridle in French, and brider 
quelqu'un par un contrat, lit. to bridle, i. e. restrain, bind some- 
one by a contract, means to make a contract with some one, 

1 Cf. my Prolegomena to an Assyrian Grammar in vol. 13 of the 
Journal of the American Oriental Society, p. ccxlix, § 2, b (Proceed- 
ings at Baltimore, October, 1887). See also Peiser's Orient alistische 
Literatur-Zeitung, vol. 7, 407; 8, 53. 184. 550. 

2 See above, p. 161, n. 3. 
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put him under legal obligation. Sheridan says in The School 
for Scandal : Charles is contracted by vows and honor to your 
ladyship. To contract means especially to bind one's self by 
promise of marriage. Contract means affianced. Shakespeare 
(Richard III., 3, 7) says: First was he contract to Lady Lucy. 

Bride or bridle is probably connected with braid. We use 
braid of a plaited band of hair, whether twined around the 
head or hanging behind ; also for a narrow textile band or tape 
used as trimming for garments, etc. The primitive meaning 
of to braid is to draw, to pull. The German equivalent of 
braid is Zopf, and the denominative verb znpfen means to pull, 
while the German words for bridle, Zugel or Zanm, are con- 
nected with the verb Ziehen, to pull. To upbraid (i. e. castigare 
verbis) corresponds to the German siichtigen. The German 
verb aufziehen means to rally, to banter, to taunt. To taunt 
means not only to tease, but also to upbraid with insulting 
words. 

So bride means 'no longer free, but bridled, restrained,' 
bound in the bonds of matrimony. In the good old times the 
bride was bridled after the wedding, the husband took the reins, 
and the bride obeyed them. 1 This may be old-fashioned, but 
that is no argument against the correctness of my etymology. 

Paul Haupt. 

1 In the form of the solemnization of matrimony, given in the Book 
of Common Prayer, which is still used in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, the bride promises to love, cherish, and to obey her husband. 
Modern brides, however, not infrequently object to the verb obey. 



